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€ Maybe the modern Pilgrim's Progress is 
represented by the obstacle courses which col- 
lege Gls take daily—a fearsome grind, if you 
ask me. It does have spiritual meanings. 
There’s humbling to it: the low hurdle labeled 
“Under.” There's “the ascent of man” up the 
ladder, down the rope (hands burned in the 
process—the very picture of moral decline)! 
In the broadjump across a stream, you land in 
the mire if you haven't enough courage, and 
sprain your ankle on the rocks beyond if 
you've too much. As you swing hand-over- 
hand across a ravine, you vividly shew forth 
the ape that lurks in each of us. 


€ The worst weekend-leave penalty I've 
heard of, for three campus sailors who'd over- 
slept: from Saturday noon to Sunday mid- 
night they had to report in person hourly at 
the commandant’s office. 


( Being both Winchell and Dix for this 
magazine, I exult in announcing the engage- 
ment of our Student Y executive, Ed Espy, 
and Cleo Mitchell of North Carolina. Every 
astrological chart I can get hold of says this 
is all yust right, and there will surely be danc- 
ing in the streets for the occasion. 


€ The other day I heard Bernard Iddings 
Bell at Trinity try an answer to the query: 
,What do you do when you seek to love peo- 
ple and serve them, only to be rebuffed and 
denied in this Christian concern’? His sage 
answers struck me pretty deeply. He said we 
can never expect to “‘be appreciated,” our af- 
fection fully returned, except by God Himself, 
who loves us beyond what we deserve. Also, 
that experience shows us how God feels, in 
unrequited love toward people. All to the 


good, I decided. 


( That, on second thought, may be a bit 
homiletic for this laconic wayfarer. Blame Dr. 
Bell for making it good. 


C Bill Genné leaves the Alfred campus in 
New York to become regional man in Pacific 
Northwest. A mighty haan, we warn you up 
there! Salaams to you, Bill, with hopes you 
don’t have to sit on your suitcase all the way. 


( Here is a bulletin-board notice an alert 
southern ASTP correspondent actually un- 
tacked and smuggled off to us. We don’t guar- 
antee it came trom Washington. 

Zz: 


ALL NEW MEN: 
ATTENTION! 


1. Morale will be high. Men who have not 
been issued morale will borrow or obtain 
same from Dope Shop. 

2. Smiles will be worn 1% inches above the 
chin and with 14 teeth showing in a 
parallel line. Teeth will be shined with 
Brillo. Blitz cloth is recommended tor gold 
teeth. 

>. Mistakes will not be made without per- 
mission of the C.O. and all old men. 

4. New men will sleep in the prone position 
es: inches above the bed so as not to 
wrinkle the sheets. The nose will be held 
at a go-degree angle. Breathing will be 
done in cadence of 36 to the minute. Men 
who cannot breathe to this cadence are 
advised to stop breathing. 

Snoring will be permitted on Tuesday 

nights between the hours of 2:00 and 3:45 

a.m. The key of E flat only will be used. 

6. New men will violate none of these rules 
unless having legitimate reason. No reasons 
whatever will be considered legitimate. 


( But this is vacation tme—even on campus, 
people really feel that way about it in these 
tense days. Remember Hovey’s 
I have need of the sky, 
| have business with the grass: 
I will up and get me away where the 
hawk is wheeling 
Lone and high 
And the slow clouds go by. 
[ will get me ‘away to the waters that 
vlass 
The clouds as they pass. 
I -will get me away to the woods. 
THE WAYFARER 


Who Wrote It 


Howard Mumford Jones’ article is emphat- 
ically a classic in dealing with today’s crisis in 
education. Ever since it appeared in the “‘Sat- 
urday Review of Literature’? in SeptenYber, 
1943 we have yearned to have INTERCOLLEGIAN 
readers get hold of it. We do so now with the 
courtesy of Editor Norman Cousins of SRL 
which celebrates its twentieth anniversary this 


vear. 


Elinor Peck, daughter of Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries in Guatemala, came from Northfield 
Seminary to Wellesley where she is now a 
junior. She was at ““Wooster” last Christmas 
and is a Student Volunteer. 


“University ... Then... and Now” comes 
from the facile pen of Fred Igler, chairman ot 
the NICC Administrative Committee and head 


of the notably effective Penn CA. 


We have heard from perceptive Wallace 
Hamilton, ‘a Harvard man,” before. He 
dropped into this office the other day, hand- 
some if a bit lean from his exciting CPS 
guinea pig assignments. 


Our cover theme, “College Never Was Nor- 
mal,”’ we stole from the masterful report of the 
Middle Atlantic SCM, by George Menke and 
Polly Cuthbertson (2 thoughts with but a 
single mind!). 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
EpirorR1AL COMMITTEE: 
John Oliver Nelson; Associate 
Editor, Genevieve Schneider (on 
leave); Managing Editor, Char. 
lotte Teall; News Editor, Anne 
K. Wilson: Business Manager, 
Harold Viehman. 

Fern Babcock, Yolanda Barnett, 
Robert S. Bilheimer, John L. Cas. 
teel, R. H. Edwin Espy, Charles 
W. Ferguson, Sarah Flinn, James 
Flint, S. M. Keeny, Paul M. Lim- 
bert, Betty Jean Lee, Wilmina 
Rowland, Hyla Stuntz, Winburp 
T. Thomas, Luther Tucker, 
Charles West. 

STUDENT CorRRESPONDING EpiITors: 
Alwine Beck, West Chester 
S.T.C.;. Evelyn Sweet, Macales- 
ter College; Stella Spears, Oregon 
State College; Kenji Okuda, 
Oberlin College; Barbara Bark, 
Syracuse University; and others 
representing Area and Field 


Councils. 
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“FROSH’—1944: Navy, Army, civilian students entering the portals of Harvard. 


SPIRES AND BRIARS 


MEN’S WAR MORALITY 

Royal Burpee of the Y makes a 
startling analysis’ as he returns from 
a 30,000-mile tour of overseas. He says 
service men are finding 
that the “good life’ as we have taught it at 
home is not universally accepted, but is an 
American civilian version. To be specific. We 
have taught and they have accepted that: 

The good man leads the continent life in 
which he refrains from all forms of sexual 
indulgence both in thought and in act, outside 
of marriage. 

Women are to be revered and respected. 

Marriage is an equal partnership. 

The use of intoxicating beverages 1s 1m- 
moral. 

Our young men will not be long overseas 
before they discover that many intelligent peo- 
ple do not hold these beliefs, but believe in- 
stead that: 

Sex is a natural function that must be 
exercised if it is not to atrophy. 

That there are two types of women: The 
family woman of your own class (the upper 
class), and all other women. 

Our women must be guarded and protected 
at all costs. All other women are different. 

Marriage is a relationship in which the man 
is the head. ‘The woman's function is to min- 
ister to his comfort. 

Drinking is a social custom and has no rela- 
tion to morals. .. . 

Our soldier overseas will quickly learn that 
not only intelligent civilians but also his com- 
manding officers have viewpoints that often 
are contrary to those held by our character- 
building agencies. 
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WHEN IT HITS CAMPUS? 


As Mr. Burpee considers this new 
discovery made by millions of our fel- 
low students and friends overseas, he 
concludes that 

These men will be different when they re- 
turn. I think they will be either more cosmo- 
politan, broader, more mature and _ tolerant; 
or they will react violently in the other direc- 
tion and subscribe to a very strict moral code. 

If he is right, it seems clear that the 
campus will receive plenty of both 
types. What are we doing to prepare 
Christian groups for realistic facing of 
these new viewpoints? For one thing, 
we'd better have a pretty clear idea of 
the what and why ot our own Christian 
morality: that means Sermon on the 
Mount, straight! For another thing, 
we'd better represent a radiant procla- 
mation of what we believe is right— 
not an apologetic, well-we’ve-never- 
been-around sort of Puritanism. 

American youth have never been “en- 
dangered” by imported moral codes be- 
fore this. Perhaps our postwar concern 
should be, after all, those deviations 
from the Christian ethic which we 
Yankees think up ourselves, with no 
help from anybody. 


l Association Forum, May-June, 1944. 


TALL, THIN PRONOUN 


“There is no waiting untl the war 
is over and the peace is won, or until 
the peace is over and the war has be- 
gun, or until brotherhood shall come 
by state decree, or until society has 
redeemed itself and removed all envir- 
onmental obstacles to the frustration of 
personality. Come is the tavorite word 
of Jesus and of His followers: now is 
the dimension in time, and 7 am the 
dimension in human space.” 

That quote trom Doug Steere’s On 
Beginning from Within seems like a 
rebuke to much of our student pother 
and excitement about issues, legislation, 
and “causes.” Sure, let’s push for a 
new order, whatever the cost. But the 
one section ot society we must tackle 
is our self. “What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee?” is the punch-line tor 
every Christian discussion. 


SPACs, MORE & MORE! 


Somehow both political conventions 
this year managed to be mighty cynical 
affairs. Is this the democracy 63,000 
young Americans have tragically died 
to preserve? 

As student Christians survey the car- 
nage, we see clearly the need for more 
Student Political Action Committees— 
intelligent nuclei of undergraduates 
training themselves to assume political 
responsibility. 

Do war-accelerated students on your 
campus know local and national issues 
for November? More, do they care 
deeply about the process of free gov- 
ernment by free citizens? Our GI 
friends in the dictatorship of Army and 
Navy, are not being trained for demo- 
cratic political life. It is we who are 
privileged to stay in college who must 
learn political life for our college gen- 
eration. Go thou and do something 
about a SPAC on your campus! 


J.O.N. 
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Conuersation Piece, 1944 


SCENE: Steps of Old Main 
PERSONAE: Freshman (f.) and freshman (m.) 


MORAL: see below 


‘™ ZOU CAN BE A FRANKIE SINATRA on this campus 
be without even opening your mouth,” gloated the 
male freshman. “So few men around, so many girls.” 
“Yes, and how d’y think we co-eds feel about it—not 
even a wolf in sheep’s clothing around? College isn't 
what my big sister said it was in her day—frosh rushing, 
hazing, ‘“dinks,” proms, and all that. Looks as though 
these,days we're nearly reduced to actually getting some 


edu§ation!”’ 

or you girls don’t have the worst of it. We 
fellows have to watch those GIs pass the dorm every 
morning, calling cadence, and hear ‘em yowl as they 
take the jumps on the obstacle course—feeling all the 
time that maybe we’re dodging the war, or goldbricking, 
or something. It seems mighty dull not being in the 
scuffle these days.” 

“Oh, forget it! It’s just as much your job to study 
philosophy as it’s theirs to go through machine-gun 
drill. You don’t mean you really have an inferiority 
feeling when you see those fellows march past?” 

“Well, not exactly. Just probably that we're not 
doing anything quite as important. . .” 

“Joe, stop talking that way! Is there anything as im- 
portant as people today learning to think? Is there any 
use in these soldiers and sailors doing their job, unless 
some Americans can reason and analyze and see every- 
thing in perspective? Ten years from now it'll be more 
important for you to know how to handle a Browning 
poem than a Browning gun!” 

“Sure, granted. But I'll have just this one semester 
here—maybe two. And that’s not enough time to get 
hold of this big old commodity I hear of, called ‘cul- 
ture.’ You just get started.” 

“All the more reason to eat it up, I'd say, while you 
can.” 

“Oh, I’m eating it, all right. Just not much appetite. 
It’s hard to look for Modern European History 107 in 
a book, when it’s really in today’s paper. Or to bang 
away at French 103 when General De Gaulle’s is the 
French I’m really interested in!”’ 

“Well, we girls aren’t so much upset about all that. 
Heigh ho—its the social side of college we miss. Why, 
I haven’t worn a formal since I’ve been here! And as 
for ‘campus traditions,’ there just don’t seem to be any. 
It’s just class, then chow, then study, then news broad- 
cast, then write your GI, then crawl into bed! I’ve 
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nearly forgotten how to dance. Either that or I try tg 
‘lead’ anybody I dance with, since I’ve danced with 
girls so long now.” 

“Hurray! I say to that. Because it looks as though 
campus life’s actually truer to form without a lot of tha 
old let-us-be-gay stuff. In Europe people go to the 
university—or used to anyway—to get facts and diges 
‘em. American college, they tell me, is a social experienc 
in normal times—with mental development just ap 
elective you may or may not go in for. Maybe this 
streamlined, accelerated study these days is real educg. 
tion for a change.” 

“I violently disagree, Joe! The most important kind of 
intelligence is social intelligence. And you'll never get 
that just in classes—especially ones dealing with test. 
tubes and slide-rules. College is half gone, if you don’ 
have ‘campus life’ as part of it.” 

“There, young wumman, is where I have you. Because 
the traditional group experience of American college 
isn’t mostly proms and ‘rushing’ and ‘homecoming’ and 
all that. It’s the informal bull sessions, the discussions on 
religion, the war, race, and Big Ideas. Can’t you still do 
that here on campus?” 

“Joe, you make me sound like a giddy socialite 
glamor gal, and all that. Sure, you do get college tradi. 
tion, group feeling, and suchlike, if you hunt up the 
right gang and go in for it. I guess that means Christian 
Council on this campus, doesn’t it? My sister told me 
that’s what she got more out of than anything els 
in college.” 

“Sis, you’re on. If I don’t do a darned thing this 
freshman year besides that, I’m going to find out what 
this ‘student Christian’ know-how is. I just have a 
hunch I may need some of that stuff in a foxhole ora 
plane someday.” 

‘“Foxhole? You? You mean in an office or a lab ora 
store. This war’s going to be over. . .” 

“Well, anyway we agree, chum: let’s find out what 
college religion is all. about, this year. Looks as though 
that’s the most lasting thing I can lug away from this 
place!”’ 


P.S. The boy and girl in the picture (above) arent 
freshmen at all but veteran chairmen of NICC (Ne 
tional Intercollegiate Christian Council to you!), retired 
as of 1944. Meet—if you haven’t already—RMiss Hyla 
Stuntz, Union ’47; Mr. Herbert Fink, Yale Divinity ‘47. 
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SWASEY CHAPEL, familiar landmark on the Denison campus, Granville, Ohio 


THE CONCEALED CROCUS 

Looking for frosh these days is like 
trying to discern green signs of spring- 
time in Southern California: it’s vague- 
ly spring all the time now, with fresh- 
men budding just as much at Christ- 
mas as at Easter. 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Freshmen! We do lament present 
days when few of us can discern wheth- 
er you are seniors, high school “town- 
ies,” or dormitory janitors! Was a time, 
when there was something distinctive 
about being a frosh. Alas, no more. 


But the distinction, we guess, does 


still come in the way you feel—new to 
college. As you cross this threshold, 
you enter into a tradition ages old, of 
discovery, self-mastery, growth, and the 
pure joy of college. God go with you 
this year on your adventure—even a 
war-shadowed, precious short one!—Ed. 
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Citizen or Mechanic ? 


Each freshman’s decision these days is the 
decision of higher education itself 


by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


HE PRESIDENT OF AN American 
university is said to have said: 
“You do not make killers the 


liberal arts way.” The half-truth suc-, 


cinctly stated goes to the heart of 
our educational dilemma more deep- 
ly than at first appears. The obvious 
meaning of his remark is that the 
values of liberal education are at cross 
purposes with the brutal business of war, 
and, if one is a humanist, one can parry 
the thrust in either of two ways. One 
can, for example, evolve out of the 
statement a tribute to a way of learning 
that has interested itself in fair and 
graceful life rather than in slaughter, 
and thank God the humanities are free 
of the guilt of murder. Or one can 
smile complacently at the misunder- 
standing of liberal education among 
“administrators” and point out that 
from the Funeral Oration of Pericles 
through Milton’s command to prepare 
oneself for all the offices, public and pri- 
vate, both of peace and of war, to Win- 
ston Churchill’s exaltation of civic and 
sacrificial virtue, liberal education has 
taught heroic merit: 


And how can man die better 
Than facing tearful odds, 

For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the temples of his Gods? 


But none of this gets at the real dilem- 
ma revealed by the war. The true con- 
flict in education is between an increas- 
ing demand for technicians of all sorts 
and an increasing feeling that the po- 
litical innocence of our armies reveals 
so great an ignorance of civic issues as 
to call for a new deal in values. This 
profound and _ startling fissure cuts 
across the whole educational structure 
from the grades through the graduate 
school. 


Let’s All Be Technicians 


We have had to create vast armies, 
navies, and air-fleets and man them 
with the largest and most diversified 
groups of technicians ever assembled in 
our history at one time for a single 
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aim. As millions of young men and 
women have been drawn out of school 
and college, laboratory and office, busi- 
ness and profession, their places have 
had to be taken by others, including 
thousands upon thousands of young 
women, feverishly drilled to perform 
technical tasks, often of astonishing re- 
sponsibility. Pressure has invented new 
techniques of education ranging from 
methods of learning a foreign language 
to ways of assembling a rifle blind- 
folded. Meanwhile vast new burdens 
have been thrown upon high schools, 
technical institutes, colleges, and uni- 
versities at the very time that the Se- 
lective Service Act, in this respect rad- 
ically: detective, tailing to recognize 
teaching as an essential industry, drew 
out of education the greater portion of 
younger replacements on school and 
college staffs. In the same period Gov- 
ernment agencies have yet further low- 
ered the pool of technicians, so that 
today all sorts of skilled occupations, 
from stenography to industrial chemis- 
try, are begging for man-power, school- 
ing and apprenticeship have been cur- 
tailed to the vanishing point, and every 
newspaper carries advertisements vain- 
ly trying to lure even unskilled hands 
into shipyard or factory with the prom- 
ise of training and pay. 

The war probably ended an epoch in 
education, notably in the public schools 
and in certain colleges. That epoch, 
largely colored by the theories of John 
Dewey, made the development of indi- 
vidual personality the primary aim of 
education. Its center has been some- 
thing called “the child,” and the “child- 
centered school,” “the child-centered 
curriculum,” and similar phrases have 
been characteristic. It broke down regi- 
mentation and damaged the grade sys- 
tem, which needed to be damaged, but 
the war has high-lighted the character- 
istic weaknesses of child-centered edu- 
cation. The chief w@akTiéss was lack of 
intellectual rigor, the avoidance of the 
dull necessity of drill, a failure to see 
that the nation might need the habit of 


discipline. Hundreds of young office 
candidates had to be turned back bg. 
cause of defective training in the sim. 
ple elements of mathematics, including 
arithmetic, characteristically a grade. 
school subject. To be sure, the control. 
ling philosophy of education was po 
wholly to blame for deficiencies caused 
by public failure to supply funds neces. 
sary to good teaching, but the tendency 
to put up with inexact answers and to 
fub the problem of fundamental intel. 
lectual principles was certainly present 
in the school system. No child, ran one 
celebrated axiom, should ever experi. 
ence failure. Failure, however, was pre- 
cisely what many a product of the pub- 
lic schools experienced in training camp 
or industry because he had not been 
disciplined to attentiveness. 
Tremendous pressures are now ex- 
erted to turn high school and even 
grade school into miniature technical 
institutes. Indeed, a “Victory cam. 
paign” was launched which, if it had 
run its full course, would have turned 
out from the secondary schools an in- 
definite number of little robots. In the 
colleges and universities meanwhile the 
liberal arts were adjourned for the 
duration, English teachers were a dime 
a dozen, and the demand for physicists, 
chemists, mathematicians, economists, 
and “Government experts” cannot be 
filled. It is characteristic of these pres- 
sures that draft boards will postpone or 
exempt from induction “necessary men” 
in these latter branches of training, 
whereas the humanities and _ general 
education are shorn of men. It has been 
a harvesting period for engineering col- 
leges and technical schools. Many 3 
liberal arts college would not have sur 
vived if the Army or the Navy had not 
conveniently taken it over for training 
courses primarily technological, albeit 
the liberal arts have at least token rep- 
resentation in the curricula laid down. 


College and Job Pressures 
Demobilization does not seem likely 
to diminish these pressures. The one 
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estion on the lips of every returning 


qu 3 
warrior is going to be: “Where do I 


get a job?” Even if at Government ex- 
-ational program, memories of the af- 
math of World War I and of the 
depression are too lively for us to sup- 


nse he completes an interrupted edu- 


ter 


ose that technical and vocational train- 
ing at all levels will not be in the center 
of the demand. Taxation will have: les- 
sened the ability of many families to 
keep children in school and college un- 
less there is fair indication that training 
will lead directly to employment; and 
‘na world daily asking for a greater 
variety of technological skills, it seems 
unlikely that the old, leisurely, four- 
vear course of unfocussed “general edu- 
cation” can hold the honor it once had. 
There are not enough scholarship aids 
in the country to replace the economic 
margin sheered away from family in- 
come by taxes. Education promises to 
hecome swilter, more technical, less ex- 
pensive. 

There is, however, another side. | 
am not impressed by the bland assump- 
tion of most college presidents that the 
liberal arts will survive the war. If this 
is changed to read that chemistry will 
survive the war, its fallacy becomes at 
once apparent, for the implication of 
the original statement is that the edu- 
cational world needn't do anything to 
sustain the liberal arts and can safely 
turn all its attention to science and 
technology. When educators have them- 
selves no convictions about a philosophy 
of living, philosophy shrivels and even- 
tually expires; and the diminished place 
which departments of philosophy now 
hold in university faculties is an index 
of the sorrowful truth that those in 
charge of American education are not 
only mainly lacking in a_ philosophy 
but are unable to see that any philoso- 
phy is necessary to the state. The chief 
substitute for a philosophy is pressure 
for courses in “American history” at 
any and all levels of the educational 
process. 

I place “American history” in quota- 
tion marks, not because I fail to see its 
duties, but because I also see its dan- 
gers. “American history” as the princi- 
pal element in general education opens 
the way to a variety of complacency, a 
bland ignorance of the rest of the 
world, a depreciation of other cultures 
(notably the Russian and the Oriental) 
that bodes ill for international good 
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will. Even when it is taught (as more 
liberal minds would like it taught) 
against its “European background,” it 
can become a means of sealing the 
Occident against the Orient and of 
blinding the Anglo-Saxon to the quall- 
ties of Mediterranean (and therefore of 
Latin-American) culture. Yet a demand 
tor required courses in American his- 
tory seems to be the one public demand 
in the way of curing our political inno- 
cence. That index of that political inno- 
cence is the gulf, marked by a number 
of commentators, between the political 
maturity of the British and Russian 
armies, and the political immaturity of 
American soldiers. Incredible though it 
may seem, there are apparently thou- 
sands of these who do not even yet 
know what the issues of the war are 
or what the issues of the peace are 
likely to be. 

The truth is, advocates of the hu- 
manities are lost, bewildered men. They 
have not, despite innumerable commit- 
tees and conferences, recovered from 
the shock of discovering they were of 
no particular importance to the Gov- 
ernment. They lack any central phil- 
osophy, and, in contrast to the definite- 
ness of aim among scientists and tech- 
nologists, they have as yet been unable 
to construct any coherent educational 


whole-man? 


philosophy governing the years to come. 
One of their difficulties is that, whereas 
in scientific and technological training, 
departmentalization is, by focussing at- 
tention upon a job to be done, an extra- 
ordinary source of strength, in the 
humanities, still bemused by scientific 
methods, departmentalization is an ex- 
traordinary source of weakness. 


Two “Musts” 

General training, general education, 
liberal education, or whatever one 
chooses to call it, must, it seems to me, 
be re-oriented at whatever level around 
two central ideas it the republic is to 
survive. The first of these must be the 
assumption that the individual human 
being has dignity and worth and that 
theretore human history has meaning 
only as it reveals the emergence of 
spiritual values in the story of mankind. 
The second is the concept of civic vir- 
tue, or the notion (higher, in my think- 
ing, than “civics,” “social studies,” or 
“American history’) that the individ- 
ual human being should be proud to 
serve the state provided the state is 
worthy the best service of the indi- 
vidual human being. In our existing 
educational systems art as a release of 
self-expression, philosophy as a queer 
sort of history, social studies as excur- 
sions into determinism, and psychology 
on the conditioned-reflex basis do not 
seem to rise to the height of this great 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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by ELINOR PECK, Wellesley, 


poe YOU RE GOING TO COLLEGE. An 
elderly gentleman stopped me on 
the street one day betore the opening 
of the first semester. “How's your 
faith?’ His tone bore a cynical note. 
He felt that college would be the acid 
test of my religion. He was right. 

The Duty of Becoming “Unsettled’ 

College leaves no room anywhere tor 
the status quo. Freshmen at one school 
spend the major part of the first day at 
a physical exam. Rare is the student 
there who fails to experience a rude 
shock at the first view of his posture 
picture. In adjustment to dormitory 
life there is also ample room for dis- 
turbance; people are suddenly forced to 
broaden their understanding of one 
another’s tastes and aims. Even the 
sight of pink drapes hanging above 
orange bed-spreads bespeaks some 
growth of tolerance between room- 
mates! 

After the first month of classes the 
mentally alert find that college is in- 
tellectually perturbing as well. This is 
as it should be. Some freshmen are 
warned that their professors are de- 
bunking ogres. In a Geology course 
students will hear refuted their beliet 
in the spontaneous creation of the earth 
as it is today. The faculty are merely 
trying to hasten the awakening pro- 
cess. One of the essentials of education, 
they feel, is learning to think. The real 
danger comes when a searching tor the 
truth becomes distorted to a grasping 
for the “Real,” when argument be- 
comes jargon. It is here that the cynics 
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are justihed in doubting the spiritual 
growth of an individual in college. 
Establishing a living, working faith 
requires the utmost intellectual honesty 
and acumen of all. 

The fact that college challenges pre- 
vious church training some students 
think is a cause for despair. They point 
out to themselves and to others the 
inadequacies and hypocricies of the 
church. They do not see that it is a 
dynamic, growing organization need- 
ing their support to fight these faults. 
“Sunday School stuff” is over for them. 
It’s easy to pass the whole thing off 
with “Christianity is all right, up to a 
certain point.” That’s because their 
taith has stopped at religion-in-general, 
which is fatal. 

Others react to the growing process 
in other areas of college life by indiffer- 
ence to this one. Or they lose interest 
with increased activity in sports, clubs, 
teas, movies, sodas, or just plain loafing. 
Taken intelligently, it is not that any 
one of these is wrong. It is that our 
religious convictions need to grow, to 
add on from within, to develop, just as 
much as understanding broadens and 
deepens in every other respect. In short, 
the Christian life needs cultivation or it 
won't grow at all. 

There Are “Fixed Points” 

In the changing experiences and de- 
manding situations that confront every 
individual in college, some stay by the 
“fixed points.” They don’t make a 
special show of them; the large, inclu- 
sive, socially sensitive persons who hold 
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SCHOOL’S OUT AT NICC (Lake Forest meeting) but the fellcwship, inspiration, and good sound program-making will bear 
fruit throughout 1944-45. (See pages 16 and 20.) How many faces do you recognize? One clue is Edmonia Grant. 


to these principles use them quietly jn 
daily practice. 

Some hold to certainty of the knowl. 
edge of God in the universe, and jp 
their: lives, whether or not they under. 
stand Him. They agree with C, | 
Lewis, author of Screwtape Letters 
who says that atheism is too simple. 

“It’s just no good asking God t 
make us happy in our own way with. 
out bothering about religion. God can’t 
give us a happiness and peace apart 
from himself, because it isn’t there.” 

A fellow student once helped me to 
know that God's love as expressed jp 
the person of Jesus Christ is the biggest 
controlling feature. This is hard for 
some to grasp; others find its acceptance 
leaves no room for a wrong attitude, 
small dislike, a: twinge of resentment 
within themselves. They know that 
most of the good in the world comes 
from this truth; they have the courage 
to plunge in and take it. 

As for the dommg part otf Christian 
faith in college days and beyond, being 
open, putting oneself in a_ position 
where-one can grow 1s important, as is 
living for something outside oneself. 
This takes concrete form in_ regular 
common worship, individual prayer 
and Bible reading, genuine interest in 
campus projects that help the common 
good. The field is open; it is limitless; 
it requires wise allocation of your time, 
for what’s done must be done well. 

So you're going to. college? More 
power to you! When to start growing? 
The time is now! 
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SOCIAL SALVATION 


Is not this the fast that I have chosen, saith the Lord,—to 
loose the bonds of wickedness, and that ye break every yoke, 


To let the oppressed go free, and to break every yoke? 


Is it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and to bring the 


homeless into thy house? 


When thou seest the naked to cover him, and hide not 
thyself from thine own flesh? 


Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 
And thy healing shall spring forth speedily; 

Thy righteousness shall go before thee, 

And the glory of the Lord shall be thy rearward: 
Then shalt thou call, and the Lord will answer; 
Thou shalt cry, and he will say, Here | am. 


If from the midst of thee thou remove the yoke, the 
pointing finger, and the speech of mischief; 


And draw out thy soul to the hungry; and satisfy the 
afflicted soul,— 


Then shall thy light rise in darkness, 
And thy gloom shall be as the noonday; 


Then the Lord will guide thee continually, and satisfy thy 
soul in dry places, and thy vigor will he renew: 


So shalt thou be like a well-watered garden, and like a 
spring whose waters fail not. 


They that shall be of thee shall build up the ancient ruins, 
the foundations of many generations thou shalt rear up; 


And men shall call thee, Repairer of ruins, Restorer of 
places for habitation: 
Isaiah 58:6-12 


He that saith he is in the light and hateth his brother, is 
in the darkness even until now. 


He that loveth his brother is in the light and there is 
no occasion for stumbling in him. 


We know that we have passed out of death into life, be- 


cause we love the brethren. 


There is no fear in love, but perfect love casteth out 
fear .. . he that feareth is not made perfect in love. 


He that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God whom he hath not seen? 


And this commandment have we from him that he who 
loveth God love his brother also. 
| John 2; 


“Be Stet Anew... 


Dodds 


Riverside churchtower is poetry in stone 


DEPENDENCE 


O God, the giver of every perfect gift, who didst espe- 
cially teach thy Son’s apostles to pray tor the increase of 
faith, we today repeat their urgent prayer—increase our 
faith. We would have this gift above all others. Beauty and 
joy shall pass away; hope and certitude are for some uncer- 
tain moments lent; but faith standeth firm forever. And 
through faith we are empowered to love, and thus to fulfill 
the ultimate end of our being. So, O Lord, we would pray 
for many things, but above all our prayers we would pray 
increase our faith. 


QO God, our Leader,- mighty in battle, to whom our 
mightiest fleets are as floating leaves and before whom our 
ureatest bombers are but as gnats, make us conscious of the 
pity, the terror, the shame of war. Never let us succumb 


to its morbid fascination. 


Keep us from blood guiltiness, O God, but most of all 
keep us from hate. Help us to obey Thy Son’s most difficult 
commandment: Love your enemies. Even though we may 
have to kill and be killed, spare us from hate. Grant us the 
power to be good soldiers of Thy cause, with power to hate 


the evil but to have compassion on the evil-doer. 


If we be worthy, and if it be Thy will, help us to gain 
the victory. But make us worthy victors, O Lord. Dig out 
ot our hearts the roots of bitterness and plant there the 
Hower of mercy. And when the echoes of the bombs have 
ceased to shake our shattered world, grant us not only the 
compassion to forgive our enemies, but also the compunc- 
tion to accept forgiveness. For it may be, O God, that both 
we, as well as they, know not what we do... 


-Ensign T. S. Lockard 


Bunch 
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World Movement! 


MIRACLES 


SCM secretaries carry a tremendous 
load in’administration of student relief 
(supported by American _ students 
through World Student Service Fund). 
Sometimes they feel it prevents their 
fulfilling their primary responsibility, 
which is distinctly religious. 

David Paton, former British SCM 
Secretary, who after completing five 
years with the Chinese Movement plans 
to return to England wa U.S.A. in 
October, is the author of a document 
prepared for student secretaries in Chi- 
na from which excerpts are quoted: 

“The attitude of the disciples to the 
crowds seeking healing and help from 
Jesus was very like that of student sec- 
retaries to the students. There they were 
—hungry, ignorant, with bad legs, fev- 
ers, ulcers, skin diseases—pressing on 
Him in crowds, willing to take up all 
day and all night. And there they are— 
wanting medical relief and winter 
clothes, beanmilk and scholarships, call- 


/ 
at night. Is not student relief in our life 


ing at 7 A.M. and not departing till late 


and work the equivalent of the miracles 
in the life and work of our Lord? For 
what is the point of the miracles? 
Magic? A supernatural demonstration 
of His divinity (to prove which He 
never used them)? No, an expression of 
the love of God made available newly 
for men shining in the hearts of our 
fellow-Christians who produce the 
money and support us by their prayers. 
Some response to the ordinary needs of 
men is an essential part of the work of 
the SCM. 

Write WSSF, 8 West goth Street, N.Y. C. 
for materidk.to help plan a more effective local 
campaign. 


NORTH COUNTRIES 

Denmark & Norway occupied. Swe- 
den neutral. Finland fighting with Ger- 
many. But that does not keep Christian 
students trom all these countries from 
meeting. When they do, it is not all 
clear sailing either. 

A letter from Birgit Rodhe, Swedish 
SCM Secretary, describes a Swedish 


conterence which two Norwegians, two 
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British Combine Photo 


WOMEN OF JAMAICA 


Danes, and two Finns attended: “The 
Finns and Norwegians especially had 
found it very difficult to get on with 
one another,” she says. “Things appar- 
ently became rather tense, but they 
agreed to meet in the chapel for com- 
mon prayer.” 

“Those six and a couple of Swedes,” 

she continues, “knelt there in prayer 
together before the altar. Afterwards 
they met to talk things straight—and 
they found quite a new spirit of under- 
standing. For the first time they really 
told what they thought of each other, 
and parted as the best of friends. We 
feel this to be a good omen for the time 
when we can all meet again.” 
B Prayer can lift people high enough to see 
over the barriers that separate them and others 
now séparated from one another. Pray with 
and for these students. 


TUNE IN 


Is your local station dull and sleepy? 
Tune in on the international network. 
China, Japan; Argentina and Brazil; 
Canada and Mexico; Norway, India, 
Germany, South Africa; Jamaica, Java, 
and Yugoslavia; Great Britain. France 
and Bulgaria; Australia, Holland and 
Rumania,—they’re all in, and more, to 
a total of 47 countries. 


Your Local: The Christian Associa- 
tion or Church group. 

The Network: The W-S-C-F. 

The Broadcast: Monthly News Sheet, 
still penetrating to forty-seven coun- 
tries, with inside story of Christian stu- 
dent lite. 

The Student World, quarterly meet- 
ing-place across enemy lines on major 
issues facing Christians reconstruc- 
tion. 

And You: Enroll as friend of the 
Federation, now. 

Bw Cut this out, write your name and ad- 
dress, send to your national headquarters: the 
will send you further information. 


WOMEN VOTERS 

The young Jamaicans (above) are 
A.T.S. recruits (Auxiliary Territorial 
Service) arriving at a British training 
camp in an Army car. On the home 
front, now that the new constitution 
permits democratic elections, Jamaican 
women are organizing to make the 
best use of the ballot, emphasizing bet- 
ter education and intending to use their 
vote to bring this about. 
Be It is time that students concerned with 
racial issue in the U.S.A. established contact 
with SCM in Jamaica. Send letters through 


your national headquarters. 
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FTER EVEN ONE MORE YEAR, wed 
probably revise these pointers be- 
yond recognition. But at the mo- 

ment, these thoughts rattle across our 
cerebellum as we ponder what we'd 
do as frosh this year. We'll say our say, 


in turn: 


First, I'd be sure to try to get 
the center right. Maybe you 
* think I'm stuffy to start in on 
the religious business, but through it 
all I've come to feel that that’s the pin- 
point around which it all turns. Life— 
college life particularly—is plenty hec- 
tic and complex at times. Real Chris- 
tian faith is a prerequisite for every- 
thing you do, and only such ean in- 
tegrate and give meaning to the thou- 
sands of facts and fancies that will 
come bounding into you in four years’ 
time. It isn’t mushy sentimentality you 
want, but the goods with which to put 
things together and to make the only 
weapon with which you can go at life. 
So hit the campus looking for the Y 
and the church group of your prefer- 
ence. 


From there I'd branch out. Re- 

ligion isn’t just pious folding 
* of the hands. It’s the thing that 
gives meaning and purpose to all of life. 
Availing myself of its every chance to 
give me its teaching, I’d pick my in- 
terests in the extracurricular area with 
care, making sure not to spread myself 


too thin. 


I'd also select the crowd I run 

with carefully. Be sure to in- 
* clude those to whom you can 
look for guidance and help as well as 
those with whom you share the great- 
est experiences of your life. If you for- 
get all the knowledge you learn, the 
triendships you make will justify all 
that college costs. 


Don't overlook classes, either. 
If you bone day by day and 


* get a firm foundation your 


treshman year, it will be worth it later 
on. 
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the Old Wise 


Five this-year’s college seniors, campus 
leaders, sketch a college roadmap for freshmen 


Finally, I'd try to keep upper- 

most in mind that college, 
¢ while it’s preparation, is also 
four years of living. Don’t become too 
cloistered within the Gothic walls and 
don’t put off all your dreams and good 
intentions until you're handed your 
sheepskin. You're in the swim right 
now. Work, study, make friends, give 
help when you’re needed, go to con- 
ferences, keep up with the world, play, 
worship, and remember always to ex- 
amine all things, including your ideals, 
and grow with them into the person 
you want to become. 


Dot Kirkley 
Winthrop ‘45 


I'm firmly convinced that col- 

lege freshmen this year aren't 
¢ the timid, wide-eyed souls I 
was when I entered college. With your 
assurance and seeming maturity, may- 
be you don’t need my advice, but if I 
were starting over again: for one thing, 
[ wouldn't be awed by the BWOC’s 
and BMOC’s. Don’t shine the apple for 
them even though they're thoroughly 
human and usually with plenty on the 
ball, even though they know the an- 
swers and it thrills them to be asked 
for help. 


I'd remember that the faculty 

are human too: many chances 
* I’ve missed to know wonder- 
ful people, simply because there was a 
“Dr.” betore their name. 


Never, never again would | 
sacrifice sleep, health, and a 


© cheerful disposition to stay up 


‘ul ungodly hours cramming! Careful 
planning and a little work each day is 
a small price to pay for a relaxed, 
rested, poised personality. 


At some trme in my college 
career, I'd hold down a job— 


© it’s good training for after 


graduation. 


Most important of all, Id 
take a few minutes of every 


week, to get away from the hub-bub and 


day, or a few hours of every 


the hey-day—and check up on my long- 
range perspectives. College is a great 
place to learn to “be” as well as to “do.” 
A few minutes alone means new poise 
and perspective. 
Sa‘m McEachern 
U. of North Carolina ‘45 


Although you may not have 
| realized it yet, a college girl is 
° considered part of the adult 
level of society. So even if you do go 
on wearing socks and saddle shoes- 
don't act it! College isn’t a hangover of 
those glorious high-school days. A_per- 
son of eighteen is supposed to think 
and act on a more mature level. Often 
during the first year of college, stu- 
dents keep the road home busy on the 
weck-ends, or else the long-distance 
phones are kept ringing. After all— 
you re at college to prepare yourself for 
living a more rounded, intelligent life, 
and Mother and Dad can’t always solve 
your problems. 


Activities are fun, and you 
get a lot of practical knowl- 


edge trom them. Don’t be 
just an observer in many; be a real part 
of a few. Of these few, seek out what 
interests you and give your best. Many 
offer cultural opportunities you will 
appreciate all your life. College happens 
only once in a lifetime. Make it count. 


Mary Lou Cusick 


Ohio Wesleyan ‘45 
write notes to Margaret about Frank. 


I believe I'd be just a little 
more attentive in class. That 
is, I'd not chew gum, and 
I'd not get angry with my 
alarm clock and sleep fif- 

spite! Instead I’d hop right out of bed 


teen minutes longer just for 


(I hope!) and get to morning watch on 
time. 
Myrtle Ritter 
Columbia ‘45 
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ture lore, or what you will; your Sat- 


Alas, seniors told us three 
years ago that one’s electives 
must be crips—health, na- 


urdays must be as free as possible, no 
matter if you had to give up that course 
you had set your mind on; lastly they 
said by all means not to sign up with 
any organizations. More week-ends, 
more shows, more dates—uninterrupt- 


ed: sounded fine at first. But now my 


sage advice is: Take advantage of your publication 
college opportunities. They afford learn- 

ing and growth hard to find elsewhere. —not for 
Everything you learn to do will help 

you enjoy living all the more. (I hope wastebaskets 


this paragraph doesn't sound trite, be- 
cause tf I could I would put it in the 
brightest red I could find.) 

Decide your major interest and take 
all the courses offered, hear good speak- 
ers, and attend discussions. Take extra 
courses if necessary and learn to type, 
swim, play tennis, apply first aid, etc. 
Know a lot of people, faculty as well as 
students, learn to choose your friends 
wisely. But listen: the moment you 


They 


write for 


lose sight of your objective, forget your 
ideals, and your church, you will no al 
‘longer be that poised, integrated mor- al 
tal you were to start with. I really | eee | th 
aie In those bull sessions, keep an open Sometody Poued V4 ( 
mind. There will be some good ideas 
rarmer . 
Winth 45 offered, which you can take or leave. He July “Curistian STUDENTS AND Lapor” 
in rop One caution, though: 4 temper iS a issue has brought a flood of letters to our r 
; : is ail bag. ‘re are all we have for: I 
Roll out of that bed, Frosh! hard thing to find, once it’s lost. ee eee ae all we have 
It’ Sund d “The Labor issue ot the INTERCOLLEGIAN js ar 
ts Sunday, an maybe 
Just about now you'll prob- quite amazingly comprehensive and well yc 
Cnure isnt required, Dut 2 adapted for the student world. | congratulate 
you'll find that most of us go anyway ably be snowed under with you heartily.” 
And after a couple years of it we find * the varying opinions of sci- | —James Myers of the Federal Council th 
ence, philosophy, and religion. All this an 
that we can still get plenty of sleep, ame dada 5 ; “I enjoyed the July Labor issue and am par- 
and get up around nine or ten in plenty results in a growing doubt ol every- ticularly glad to see it because sO many soldiers ' 
of time to get ready thing you have believed. For heaven's and other service men feel that labor has taken ha 
the pen to most of your buddies, just as it job while thty pl 
in the evening meeting of the young f So much reporting overseas papers has 
people's group of Our church, a time played up strikes without giving the facts h 
for fun. food. and some good thinking Youll find a good talk with that fav- about what the rank and file have done in tn 
all Sunday: orite prof, your housemother, the min- war production.” 
luring these px ix dav = 2 ister or chaplain, or the Christian Asso- able a ye 
during these past six days, we can ies and Navy YMCA-USO. 
count up a good bull session, Christian ciation secretary, will help you to co- Fo 
rdinate your thoughts into a well- “We would like to use the July issue 1n our Y( 
Association activities, talks with pro- | 
fn ert We'l developed, everyday religion. And what Freshmen English classes as part of our guid. vO 
essors, some social service work. We’< ‘programs. Picasc send me peice per 
say too that if the college of your choice is more, your lasting faith will be red.” gt 
a\ < area, 
has daily chapel, that’s a good time to stronger tor the doubts that tried it. —Muaude B. Davis, Dean of Women, lik 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas. 
take a breather. Another hint is to join Jacqueline Permain ; rinity University 0 
in some campus service: it’s a grand Washington State “45 “You have good reason to be proud of the fo) 
way to practice what you preach, and Josephine MacDonald Labor number. You have made a very valu- Det 
able compilation. Congratulations on putting 
you make friends working with your Kent State “45 ror 
J ses : the facts before students. 
tellow students as well as playing with Lucille Crosby —Lucy Randolph Mason, vou 
them. Rochester “45 CIO, Atlanta, Georgia. | ane 
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To “Pledge” or Not: A $64 Question 


His August when New York ther- 

mometers zoomed to new heights, 

eight undergraduates gathered 
ground a table at Union Seminary. 
These members of the Y Presidents’ 
School were making like a good imita- 
sion of the Quiz Kids. Their purpose? 
To put freshmen on the beam about this 
thing called the “fraternity system.” 


Question Number One: To pledge 
or not to pledge. That was the ques- 
son these eight seniors, representing 
seven universities and colleges across 
the country attempted to answer out of 
three years playing the role of Josie- 
and-Joe College. 

If you're a member of the bobby- 
sock brigade, or even a one-year pre-Gl 
newly situated on a campus where the 
fraternity system has strong roots, then 
you're interested in “what cooks” on 
fraternity sorority row. 

ls membership worth the price I'll 
pay for it? On campuses where there 
are “Greek” houses you'll find board 
and room slightly higher if you live 
therein. Don’t forget the pledge fee 
(around $50), initiation fee and social 
fee which are usually collected too. 

College deans have a list of fraterni- 
ties and sororities, with cost of room 
and board. Be sure to consult it if 
youre counting your pennies. 

But now, Frosh, don’t get the idea 
that all church mice live in the dorms, 
and those with pockets that jingle wear 
a pin on their cashmeres or Glen Urqu- 
harts. You'll find many a wealthy stu- 
dent not pledging, and plenty of 
pledges with modest incomes. And 
well wager you won't be able to tell 
them apart! 


Should | pledge now or wait a 
year? Defer, O Defer! To wait is wisest. 
For one thing, don’t let a rush rush 
YOU. Be sure. Look over the set-up on 
your campus. Where is the most con- 
genial group? Where is the gang you 
like best? Bide your time. 

Will a “Greek” life “do something 
for me?” Maybe not “for” you—but 
perhaps “in” you. Fraternities and so- 
rorities contend that such a life gives 
you social graces. There are teas, dances 
and house parties. Plenty of it we grant 
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is superficial, but that again is up to 
you. If you're looking tor social status, 
membership in certain groups may give 
you that. Yet, if that’s all you seek, 
youll neither give nor receive any- 
thing worth counting. 

Again, if you join a house and then 
say, “I’m in, Flynn. Now I can sit 
tight,’ you'll stagnate. Who wants a 
stagnated amoeba around even with a 
pin on? Surely neither your Greek com- 
patriots nor your independent friends. 

Girls: a sorority gives you someone 
to call “sister” who'll take an interest 
in you, advise you on your Love Life, 
teach you how to make pin curls and 
write your comp themes for you (a 
good rush line!). 

Boys: a fraternity “brother” does all 
that, except about the pin curls. But 
youd probably find the same bend be- 
tween yourself and a roomie from the 
dorm. 


Will this make a clique chick? The 
tendency, you'll find, is to make friends 
with people like you. In your own opin- 
ion you are (coed) pretty much of a 
hot little toddy, and you (male) are one 
in a million. C'mon now—fess up! Any- 
one sharing your ideas is, in your way 
of thinkin’, a smooth sender. 

Well, all right—so little groups spring 
up all over. They are the smart set, the 
brain children, the daters, the activity 
hounds alias BWOC’s and BMOC’s. 
Agreed that underneath they’re all swell 
gals and guys, but too much of one 
thing makes Josie or Joe a dead duck 
in the eyes of people who count, the 
people with their feet on terra firma. 
You may find that the “Greeks” are 
typed and all swarm together. That’s 
bad, Freshie. Maybe you'll have to 
make a big fight against it sooner or 
later. 

ls it Alpha, Beta, Gamma or Delta 
for me? They tell you Alpha is one of 
the mystical Big Five, Beta has the most 
bee-oo-tiful house, Gamma really rates 
with the contrary sex, but, “Gosh,” 
your heart says, “Those Deltas are my 
stuff!” 

That’s the answer, Freshie! It’s not 
the name of the house, but what’s in- 
side. If you know sincerely, honest-to- 
pete, that this outfit likes you, and you're 


keen on them, it’s a safe bet youre 
going to fit like a nickel in a subway 
slot. (Scuse: we're still under the spell 
of the Big City.) 

What if | make the wrong move? 
If you make a pledge and find it’s mis- 
taken in the long run—you should de- 
pledge. But don’t be too hasty. Look 
beyond the superficial reasons to break 
a pledge and remember that little 
grudges tade like crammed answers in 
the middle of a history quiz. Depledg- 
ing too, usually means you can't pledge 
another house tor a year. So think it 
over. 

Now, Freshie, we have a confession 
to make to you: even we eight seniors 
don't know all the answers, we are four 
independents and four “Greeks.” We've 
seen three glorious college years and 
were going back and do our last one 
up brown. We're right well satisfied 
with the choices we've made, and it 
we had to do it all over again—well, 
that’s one to stump even the Quiz Kids! 

Mary Lou Cusick 
Ohio Wesleyan “45 
Joan Dolph 
Oregon ‘45 
Sarah Grissom 
Alabama ‘45 
Rose Jones 
Alabama ‘45 
Barbara Jane Mayhew 
Duke ‘45 
Sara McEachern 
U. of N. Carolina ‘45 
Jean Ogle 
Randolph-Macon ‘45 
Nancy Spitze 
Northwestern U. ‘45 


The Independent 


B Next month: One more article in 
the Presidents School 
series: Hollywood versus the Truth, by 
Muriel Dees, Joan Dolph, and Jane 
Young.—Ed. 


Symposium 
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1944 is a sober year to enter col- 
lege. Responsibilities are 


deeper than that of choosing an ade- 
quate college wardrobe. Why are we 
going to college? 

Let students in foreign countries an- 
swer first. For years their universities 
have been struggling under difficulties. 
Polish universities and high schools 
were closed at the beginning of the 
war, so that at present the only groups 
of Poles undertaking higher education 
are in countries outside their native 
land. In Switzerland a band of eight 
hundred Polish students are studying 
in university camps. Such students are 
Poland’s future hope. 

In China, University students spend 
as much as a quarter of their total in- 
come on lamp oil so that they may 
study at night. The length otf a paper 
is determined not by how little a stu- 
dent can write and get a good grade, 
but by how much paper he can afford 
to buy. Classes are often conducted in 
forced 


trucks as student 


inland. One such group was seen solv- 


groups 


ing a geometry problem in the road 
dust. 

For what are these people studying? 
Perhaps for a doctor's degree; certainly 
not for a Phi Beta key or recognition 
as a “grind.” The big goal is knowledge 
for establishing a workable peace, and 
for a solution of the world’s problems. 

These problems are very real to 
When we 
emerge from college life, tew people 
ask whether we have made a B aver- 


American students also. 


age. But the world is interested in what 
we know, and in our ability to apply 
such knowledge. What should the aca- 
demic side of college bring an Ameri- 
can student today? First of all, the 
ability to think. A service man said 
recently that one of the most trying ex- 
periences of military training is the 
necessity of relying on someone else's 
brain and not your own. American pris- 
oners in German camps are clamoring 
for books—hard books, books to make 
them use their powers of reasoning and 
discernment. 

Again, acquaintance with creative 
people is a goal of academic life. Books 
do not build the university. But great 
teachers do. Too often a student misses 
the influence of a keen mind because 
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... and the Grade Is Not the Goal 


he avoids a course that is “too tough.” 
Many seniors regret that when they 
leave college, they know nothing about 
the outstanding men and women there. 
Perhaps the student has missed his only 
opportunity to know personally an au- 
thor or the leader of a school of thought. 
In knowing such men and women 
there is a challenge to explore solutions 
to our own problems. 

This all means that we must look 
critically at our American grading sys- 
tem. Often it encourages evasion by 
students themselves, for there are many 
tricks to get good grades without un- 
derstanding the subject matter. Cram- 
ming, memorizing, absorbing the pro- 
fessor’s point of view whether you agree 
with him or not—these are some of 
them. If they have the time and the 
concern, professors do have enough dis- 
cernment to realize a student’s ability— 
but grades are usually based on such 
tangible things as “papers.” 

Of course, no one should rationalize 
his poor grades with the plea that he 
is “studying for understanding and 
knowledge.” True understanding does 
lead to good grades. But making-the- 
grade should not be a student’s incen- 
tive. 

We are in a new college day. The 
raccoon coats and endless parties of 
pre-war college are gone, and with 
their death has come a new view of 
college. More and more people are 
searching for a broader and deeper edu- 
cation. At a time when the world 1s 
placing a hopeful, sobering responsi- 
bility on the college student, we need a 
profound purpose on campus. Higher 
education has a mission this year—and 


the grade is not the goal. 
Barbara Jane Mayhew 
Duke ‘45 


“It’s those Wellesley girls; they want to come 
and help us again next summer.”’ 


YOUNG 
PEOPLE 

ARE NEEDED 


for religious leadership 
Eighteen vears old js often 
the decisive year. The Goy. 
ernment now permits prop. 


erly credentialed students to 
serve their country’s deepest 
need. Further information 


available to stud Nts, parents 
and pastors. 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 
Albert W. Palmer, President 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, Ilinois 


CITIZEN OR MECHANIC? 


(Continued from Page 7) 


argument. We cannot have responsible 
citizens unless we believe a philosophy 
of free-will and are prepared to hazard 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor on the chance that rationality js 
in the long run more persuasive than 
emotionalism. Technological skills are 
insufhcient guarantee for the health of 
the state. Only by a courageous te- 
focussing of values in general educa. 
tion can we hope to offset the tremen- 
dous practical demand for a merely 
vocational training now upon us and 
likely to become increasingly insistent 
after the war. 


DOUBT 


OUBT,—I know you, see you 

come, mist slow-gathered, haze 
on mind's edge, flash of pain then, 
arrow shot cloud-shrouded, shaft 
deep-piercing flesh of faith.... 
Shot-shock! 


Step has faltered. Muscles tighten. 
Eyes see still the prize ahead, grasp 
it, but for ache, the acrid ache of 
body, trembling weakness. Hands 
grope, pain-guided. Fingers feel, 
clutch, wait for will, find force to 
pull the arrow out, flesh-fastened 
still, wound once more wound, and 
wounding, heal. . . . Force found! 

Gasping, slowly rising, one step 
forward, slowly, one more, body fol- 
lows eye reflection. Glistening prize 
guides step on step, and slowly faster. 
Mist has gone. Horizon cleared 
Haste! .. . Stretch step! 


The mist will come again. 
WALLACE HAMILTON 
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Kingdom Come on 
Campus 


The day of perfection—both from a 
Christian viewpoint and a general one 
_—has come (2000AD?) on a college 
campus. Here's how three upperclass- 
men describe this Utopia: 


| All students here who claim to be 
* Christian really ask themselves 
what is implied in Christianity, and 


act accordingly. 


Our administration 1s respected 
for scholarship and maturity, not 


because they are “faculty.” 


3 Professors are objective in their 
approach to subjects—especially 

history, economics, and sociology; they 

point out both sides of every issue. 


4 Our curriculum is “well-round- 

ed”: even strictly technical majors 
include liberal arts courses, making a 
good background for life. Engineering 
graduates also can speak the English 
language. 

Students have opportunity to eval- 

uate each course, and their evalu- 
ations are considered important. 


Emphasis isn’t on grades but on 

growth and understanding ac- 
quired. 

There are no corrupt campus poli- 

tics; “Greeks” and “barbs” don’t 
resent each other. 

We choose leaders not for leader- 

ship alone, but because they are 
representative of the group. 


We have Student Government not 

influenced by faculty or adminis- 
tration, but vitally supported by the 
student. 


The Student Christian group not 
only passes swell resolutions and 
has good discussions: it shows an ac- 
tual example for the campus to follow. 


“Insofar as men accept the will 
of God and live by it the King- 
dom is the present reality; in so far as 
they reject it, the Kingdom is thought 
of as in the future.” 
Virginia Tufts 
Maine ‘46 
June Zinckgraf 
Hunter “46 
Elsie Almer 
Russell Sage ‘46 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


Students! 
Meet Campus 
Christian Leaders 


S NEWs EDITOR Barbara Hagen re- 
A ports in her column, this month 
the mountain (The INTERCOLLEGIAN ) 
went to Mohamet (the students for 
whom this magazine is written), 
brought home the bacon in the form 
of these idea-packed articles by young 
ladies and gentlemen of the Presidents’ 
School (Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City, sponsored by the 
NICC, July-August, 1944). Most are 
presidents of CA’s on campus—or vice 
presidents, or cabinet members, etc. 
Their majors are English mostly, also 
Advertising, Home Economics, Speech, 
Music, Economics, Education. 

On one of New York’s hottest days, 
the group visited °347 and sat for the 
photographer in Association Press book 
shop. The result is our September cover, 
Opposite in miniature. Left to right 
with zig-zags: Lalla Farmer, Winthrop 
College, °45; Ed Espy (National YM 
Student executive); Fern Babcock (Na- 
tional YW _ Student secretary and 
“teacher” at the Presidents’ School): 


The Picture on the Cover. 


Brooks Marshall, U. of South Carolina, 
45; Mary Gene McMurphy; Dorothy 
Keeny of North Carolina; Jackie Per- 
main, State College, Washington, °45; 
Myrtle Ritter, Columbia College, S. C., 
'45; Jean Ogle, Randolph Macon; Elsie 
Almer, Russell Sage, °46; Jane Young, 
Hood College, '46; Tyler Hagenwald, 
U. of Alabama; Josephine MacDonald, 
Kent State University, “45; Nancy 
Spitze, Northwestern, 45; Lucille Cros- 
by, U. of Rochester, °46; Mary Lou 
Cusick, Ohio Wesleyan, °45. 


CO-CHAIRMEN OF THE NICC 


Eleanor Powell Godfrey 


Eleanor Powell Godfrey was born in 
California, went to school there (Col- 
lege of the Pacific), then in Chicago 
where she met her husband and work- 
ed in the Y as Area chairman, Geneva 
Region YW chairman, national vice 
chairman. Now at Radcliffe. Being 
married to a service man, her hobby is 
service men—what they think about the 
war, the peace, their homes, and the 
world to which they will return. 


Carl Siegenthaler 


Our masculine-side NICC co-chair- 
man, Carl Siegenthaler, comes from 
Franklin and Marshall College and en- 
ters Yale Divinity School this fall. We 
caught him between-times this summer 
in Camp Pratt on Staten Island, just 
long enough to get his picture. This 
past year he was chairman of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Region of the SCM. For 
years he has done a yoeman job in the 
movement on campus and beyond. 
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PROGRAM PLANNING 


PROGRAM PRIORITIES 1944-45 


WW ARE THE MOST important 
things Christian Associations can 
do this year? How shall we plan for the 
precious hours students salvage trom 
war-crowded schedules for the CA? 
Cabinet members planning the program 
for one Association often are not 
aware of the real significance of their 
task. They do not realize the extent to 
which Student Christian Associations 
influence the attitudes and convictions 
of the leaders of tomorrow's world. For 
good or ill, the deep concerns of today’s 
students are the goals toward which the 
intellectuals of tomorrow work. Wit- 
ness the effect which little, seemingly 
insignificant but deeply committed 
groups of students have had in fur- 
nishing leaders for the missionary 
movement, the settlement movement, 
for economic and social reforms, tor 
lifting the taboo on sex, for a more 
liberal interpretation of the Christian 
faith, for spreading the conviction that 
methods other than war can be tound 
for settling international disputes, and 


for the movement for racial justice. 


What are the issues of our day that 
cry out for young leaders with college 
training and Christian commitment: 


NICC Directives for Thought 
and Action 


Local Associations look to their na- 
tional movements for help in determin- 
ing the most important areas for work. 
The policy-forming body for the 
YWCAs, YMCAs, and SCAs in 700 
colleges and universities is the National 
Intercollegiate Christian Council which 
meets annually. Following the summer 
conferences in June, about 100 dele- 
gates from the nine regions assembled 
at Lake Forest College in Illinois. With 
the perspective that comes when stu- 
dents, staff, and faculty members drawn 
from all over the nation search for 


ae 


God's way, NICC outlined the major 


areas of work for local Associations and * 


for the National Student Councils of 


the YWCA and YMCA for 1944-45. 


On 


Suggestions for Christian 


The following Statement of Chris- 
tian Dynamic gives the setting and 
motivation for the year’s work: 


“As Christians we face the tre- 


'mendous tasks of our time with hope 


and courage. Our direction for action 
in the present, and in the future, 
comes from the knowledge and ex- 
perience of God at work in His world. 
Man works with God but never de- 
velops plans that are identical with 
God’s plans and purposes. We put 
our hope in God as we know Him 
through Jesus Christ and not in the 
realization of any particular human 
plan. Man must find his drive by 
dedication to the unfinished task of 
making God known in the world 
through all the relationships that 
compose his life. He faces failure 
but avoids frustration in this task 
through his capacity for repentance 
and through God’s forgiveness, as 
the doorway to new beginnings. He 
avoids self-righteousness through the 
humility derived from his knowledge 
that his plans are never identical 
with those of God. In his struggle to 
approximate God’s will, he finds as- 
surance through the continuous re- 
ordering of his plans to affect the 
course of history.” 


Each Association is responsible for 
planning a program that fits the spe- 
cific needs of its campus, but it will 
want to consider carefully the areas in 
which the NICC, with its national per- 
spective, thinks each CA should work. 
These are: 

Christian Faith. 


that every student will find the deep satisfac- 


To work toward the end 


tion-that comes from actively following God's 
way for his life. To practice the threefold dis- 
cipline of worship,. study, and action. To 
realize the strength that is inherent in our 
membership in the world community of Chris- 
tians which centers in the Universal Church. 

Racial Justice. To work for a social order 
which provides for every individual regardless 
of race, opportunity to participate and share 
alike in all relationships of life. To include 
persons of all ethnic minorities on the campus 
in the active membership of our local Asso- 
ciations. To free our movement of discrimi- 


natory practices. 


Full Employment. To support a program of 
full employment which will give a job. c 
equal pay for equal work, to every Person will. 
ing and.able to work. To use the God-given 
resources of the earth for progressively raisins 
the standard of living of all people, To ia 
students firsthand contact with the problem: 
and potentialities of our economic life by 
bringing speakers representing labor and man. 
agement and by setting up Student Worker: 
in Industry Seminars. 

World Organization. To work toward the 
establishment of a world organization which 
will provide the means of dealing with world 
affairs through law rather than by war. - 
maintain and strengthen cooperation between 
the United Nations through a world politica 
council, in which all nations ultimately wil] 
participate. To establish international economic 
cooperation which will provide an adequat 
and progressively higher standard of living for 
all peoples. 

Political Effectiveness. To help Christian: 
assume active responsibility for the political 
life of their community, state, and nation. To 
help them see that taking the lesser of two 
evil alternatives is better than withdrawing 
from political life because no “ideal” choice js 
available. To form Political Action Committees 
in each Association. 

Higher Education. To place religion at the 
center of higher education to provide the dy- 
namic necessary for its task. To prepare for 
the integration of war veterans into college 
and university life. To form Student-Faculty 
Seminars for the consideration of the ways in 
which higher education can more adequately 
fulfill its mission in the world. 


Your Program 


Early in September the NICC Pro- 
gram Commission will send each As. 
sociation a brief statement of national 
directives in poster form and five pro 
gram pamphlets in the areas of Chris 
tian Faith, World Organization, Full 
Employment, Political Effectiveness, 
and Ethnic Minorities. Each pamphlet 
will give the detailed recommendations 
of NICC to local Associations, plus 
workable suggestions for putting them 
into effect. The cabinet will want to 
consider the recommended areas of 
work to decide which your Association 
plans to work on and to allocate re 
sponsibility for doing so. It may be 
necessary to form new commissions for 
some areas of work while others may 
be assigned to existing commissions. 
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Association Cabinets 


PROGRAM CALENDAR 


LTHOUGH THE EVENTS of the year 
A may necessitate many changes in 
your program schedule, it’s advisable 
«9 block out the times of the year when 
each work area will be predominant. 
The following schedule is suggested as 
, beginning tor your planning. Topics 
‘n italics are designed tor general meet- 
ings of the whole Association or for 


class groups. 


SEPTEMBER: Membership 

Presentation of the Association pro- 
gram. 

Service for Recognition of New Mem- 
bers. 

Invitation to Membership Week, in 
which every student is asked personally 
to participate in the CA program. 

Cabinet Conference to integrate the 
new ideas various members have 
gained during the summer with the 
years plans made last spring. 

Welcome for freshmen and help in 
orienting them to campus life. 

Tea for transfer students. 


OCTOBER: Political Effectiveness 


All Committees and Commissions 
begin functioning. 

Discussion of the responsibility of 
Christians for the crucial decisions our 
government is making during these 
days. 

Discussion of the issues to be decided 
by the November elections. 

Formulation of your local SCA _plat- 
form, after examination of the NICC 
statement of its stand. 

Consultation with Congressional 
nominees from your district to discover 
their stand on the issues in your plat- 
form. Try to bring them to campus. 

Formation of a “21 Club” of new 
voters, 


Lay plans for the World Student 
Service Fund campaign. 


Send contribution to the National 
(or Regional) YWCA or YMCA. 


Send contribution to the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN 
FOR AN 
ASSOCIATION OF 500 MEMBERS 


S00 embers Meet As & Whrele Three Times Fer Year 


25° Freshmen Mact As A Whele One A Mambers ° Members Gradvwate 
Month, 10 Grevps Of as cach of Sephemere of Jenie~ ~ St wleats 
During Remaining Weeks Covnc:| Meet Seniem ! Meet 
Meet 
NOVEMBER: , Twice Twice Twice 


Discussion of the causes 
for the failure of the peace of 

Discussion of the issues in- 
volved in world organiza- 
tion. 

Hold a campus-wide Mock 
World Conterence dealing 


Committees And Commissions Composed of Upper Class men Meet 


Twice Mont 


with the issues involved in 
achieving a durable peace. 

Celebrate Armistice Day 
and the World Week of 
Prayer called by the Churches 


and the Associations. 


- 
Com 
Fell 
Employ 


DECEMBER: 


The Art of Worship 
Learning the Art of Worship. 
Celebration of Christmas. 


JANUARY: Full Employment 

How America Lives. A discussion of 
annual family incomes and what they 
mean in terms of food, clothing, hous- 
ing, etc. 

Will Johnny have a job when he 
comes marching home? A study of 
plans for industrial reconversion. 

Management Plans for Full Employ- 
ment, by a representative of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. 

Labor's Concern for Full Employ- 
ment, by representatives of labor unions. 

Appointment of a Student-Faculty 
Commission on Religion and Higher 
Education. 

Plan for informing the campus con- 
cerning summer conferences and work 
projects. 


FEBRUARY: Racial Justice 
Where Do You Draw the Color Line. 


A social distance test. 
Myths vs. Facts in Race. 
The Christian Ethic and Race. 
Celebration of Interracial Sunday in 
all the churches in the community. 
Celebration of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation Day of Prayer. 


ARE ALL MEMBERS ACTIVE MEMBERS? 
DOES THE Y MEAN AS MUCH TO ORDI- 
NARY MEMBERS AS IT DOES TO THE 
CABINET? If not, one of the reasons may be 
that the only thing you ask them to do is to 
come to a weekly meeting and be an incon- 
spicuous part of an audience. Students like 
to do things themselves, to take responsi- 
bility, and to belong to groups small enough 
to know each other as persons. This plan of 
organization shows how 500 members could 
participate once a week in some part of the 
Association program. 


B Caution: Don’t try to jump from 25 to 
500 active participants in one leap. Begin by 
seeing that the committees and commissions 
you now have actually function. Don’t let the 
cabinet rob the committees of their work by 
making all the interesting decisions. Next, 
add a program for incoming freshmen de- 
signed to meet their needs. 


For more information write Fern Babcock, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New 
York. 


MARCH: Christian Faith 
Four Studies in the Bible. 
Religious Emphasis Week. 
Election of New Officers. 


APRIL: Preparation for Marriage 
Installation of New Cabinet Mem- 
bers. 
Select representatives to summer con- 
ferences and for summer projects. 


MAY: Christian Vocation 
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One Universily...“Then"”...and Now... 


Acme Photo 


17-year-olds off for Yale. What will college 
mean to them? 


Then 


classes such as freshman, sophomore, 


life was leisurely and yet 
complicated. There were 


junior and senior with their politics and 
class events. A daily paper helped keep 
campus life bound together. A hundred 
and one activities each of which rep- 
resented an interest called for the at- 
tention and support of others. Inter- 
collegiate sports served to make the 
weekends memorable. The Palestra was 
known as the biggest basketball court 
in the east. The dress of men was col- 
legiate and hence varied. Vacations at 
Christmas, Easter, between terms, and 
in the summer made possible all sorts 
of plans for fun and work. One planned 
to attend college for four years. Fra- 
ternity houses were the centers of cam- 
pus social life. Suitcases were marked 
with college stickers. The question of 
“what I am going to do after college” 
was significant and debatable. Men stu- 
dents were their own bosses. You were 
supposed to get enough sleep but no 
one checked up on you. There was 
heavy conversation about things which 
mattered most around the restaurant 
or dining room table, or sitting before 
the fireplace. A spirit of informality 
dominated most of the classrooms. 
there is a war on, and the 


Now University has adjusted 


itself to national requirements. Campus 
life reflects this change. One notices 
thousands of uniforms of khaki or the 
navy blue, and not much collegiate 
dress. One, two, three, four is heard 
regularly each day as certain units 
march to meals. The dining room of 
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Houston Hall is taken over by the Pre- 
fight group, and the basketball court 
of the Palestra regularly feeds about 
3000 at each meal. Saluting of officers 
is a constant reminder that things have 
changed. There is more formality in 
classrooms. Most of the traditions of 
hallowed memory are stored away for 
the duration. Fraternity houses are 
company barracks, and dormitories are 
Hagged by a large sign “Military Res- 
ervation—No Admittance.” Early in 
the evening the campus is quiet, rela- 
tively so, because the men must check 
in. Intercollegiate sports are carried on 
but one does not know the players, 
they represent so many other schools 
in their primary loyalty. A four-page 
weekly gives what campus news is cur- 
rent. The University is working on a 
trimester basis which means an all-the- 
year-round schedule. Vacation days are 
extremely limited. There are about six 
different graduations each year where 


formerly there were two. Students say 
that the courses have been stepped-up, 
Military units come and go after a rela. 
tively short period spent in intensiye 
work. There is little talk of “what am 
I going to do after college” but much 
discussion of work and building , 
home following the war. 

Liberal education in the best sense jg 
sull continued. University chapels ar 
held monthly with what seems like , 
larger attendance than normally. The 
Christian Association Building is used 
more than it has ever been as jt gt. 
tempts to serve the needs of trainees 
socially and spiritually. Living in the 
midst of a world of change which js 
evident in almost every aspect of ov; 
campus life the forces within the Upj. 
versity and the Christian Association 
interested in building character for the 
job of today and the world of tomorroy: 
carry on. 


C.A., U. of P., anno 1944 


Churches CH Campus 


he gat days ago a visitor came into 
my office. He was a layman from a 
distant city who for years has been in- 
terested in the work of the church on 
college campuses. “I have a_ whole 
packet of questions I want to ask you,” 
he said, “but they all center around, 
What has happened to denominational 
work since military necessity forced the 
streamlining of studies?” 

I smiled a little to myself for many 
people had gloomily prophesied the end 
of the work of campus pastors when the 
Army and the Navy took over. So I 
began by recalling to him the military 
directive which calls upon established 
religious agencies to continue to do for 
their respective constituencies the work 
which they termed “essential.” 

“Yes, but have you really been able to 
carry on? Have you had normal numer- 
ical constituencies to carry on with and 
have those boys had time in which to 
carry on?” 

Once again I smiled as I thought of 
the increased numbers of both men and 
women now on campus and I replied 
that not one of the regular denomina- 


tional activities had been discontinued. 

“Ouite certainly since the majority of 
the boys are in uniform you don’t have 
as many personal interviews and as 
many individual counseling problem; 
as formerly.” 

“Do you think the Army or the Navy 
answers a man’s private difficulties? 
Why, there are more rather than less.” 

“Then of course you have been 
abridged in your off-campus work. 

“Hardly. Every one of our men who 
has carried on work on other campuses 
still goes on with it; we have been 
called on for far more general work 
for our respective denominations and 
the large number of churches now va 
cant because of men going into armed 
service has demanded that we help here 
too.” 

Smiling is an infectious thing so a 
last he said, “Well what are you fellows 
doing with your spare time?” 

“Keeping up with an ever increasing 
correspondence list of former students 
who now are literally in every nation 
on earth.” 


A Campus Pastor 
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ampus Scoop 


HIs report- 
is defi- 
nitely singing 
a happier tune 
this 
but not be- 
tearful 


month, 


cause 
pleas for stu- 
dent contribu- 
tions brought 
sults. The mountain definitely went 
0 Mohamet. On a lovely hot New York 
day, we sallied forth, braving subway 


cowds, to good old Union, on Morn- 
ingside Heights. There in a room that 
reminded us grimly of the lecture hall 
for Biology 1, sat 30 students, all listen- 
ing raptly to the wisdom of Fern Bab- 
cock. Being sharp, you know by now 
that the visit was to a session of the 
Presidents’ School. They were a swell 
bunch, eager to give out news, promis- 
ing much for the campuses they rep- 
resent. 

From Ohio Wesleyan comes news of 
a weekend “Campus Canteen,” for V-5 
and V-12 men on campus. The YW 
recognizes the Sunday let-down many 
of those fellows feel. The bridge, danc- 
ing, reading, or ping-ponging are de- 
signed to fit anybody’s mood. Sounds 
OK. 

University of North Carolina does its 
bit for men in uniform in “24 below” 
(meaning steps, not the temperature). 
It's a soft-drink night club, complete 
with red-checkered tablecloths, dripping 
candles, and all the other things that go 
with Bohemian atmosphere. 

A perpetual problem on campus is 
how to notify the student body of 
Christian - Association -sponsored-affairs. 
You know the old song and dance: “I'd 
have been there, but I didn’t know a 
thing about it.” U. of Maine has a score- 
board, posted in a prominent campus 
spot, giving the program for the week 
as presented by commission chairmen. 

Speaking of problems always seems 
lo suggest campaigning for WSSF. We 
think Winthrop College (Rock Hill, 
South Carolina) has solved it pretty 
neatly. The students collected all man- 
nr of junk from _ fellow-students, 
wrapped the packages deceptively, held 


a auction in the auditorium. A pop- 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


ular faculty member was the auctioneer 
and the whole enterprise turned out a 
big financial and social success. (Fd. 
note—much better than this Brother- 
can-you-s pare-a-dollar-stu ff. ) 

Also of a social nature is a “Sweet- 
heart Hop” sponsored by the YWCA at 
the University of Oregon. The gang 
starts trom the “Y,” follows a trail of 
hearts to the 
shindig is. An important feature 1s the 


destination where the 
choosing of the King and Knave of 
Hearts. As a reward (a dubious one) 
the King is thrown in the Millrace—a 
stream running through the campus. 

Jean Ogle, president of the YW Ran- 
dolph-Macon, enthusiastically described 
a weekend institute sponsored by the Y. 
The theme was “Religion in Human 
Affairs.” Keynote speakers were Rollo 
May, speaking for Psychology; Arthur 
Roper, tor Sociology; Ous Rice, for 
Religion. Attendance (students and 
townspeople) was 200. The money was 
raised by sponsoring quiz programs be- 
tween faculty and students. 

That’s about the line-up as it looks 
trom here, and items of the above sort 
are what we want—so give, will you, 
give! 

Barbara Hagen 

AIC 


B See October INTERCOLLEGIAN for story ot 
ASTP concerts in the Dwight Hall (CA) 
Vusic Room at Yale. 


ARE YOU READY TO VOTE? 
Be sure to read the October 
“Intercollegian” 

THE CHRISTIAN’S JOB IN POLITICS 
Order in quantities at $4.00 per 100 


COMING SOON— 


The Student Volunteer Movement 
has priority for November with a 
vivid picture of its exciting doings 
these days. In December the buoyant 
janizariat of the New England Stu- 
dent Christian Movement mans the 
masthead. 


WSESEF 
Ou Its Own Again 


HE Wortp STUDENT Service FuNpD 

has withdrawn from the National 
War Fund and beginning October 1 is 
“on its own” again. The WSSF Gen- 
eral Committee regrets this action. 
Campaign relations with the National 
War Fund have been most happy and 
we were eager to continue as part of 
the big united appeal. But the Commit- 
tee had no alternative except to with- 
draw when it became evident that the 
National War Fund, due to its lim- 
ited goal, would be unable to allocate 
(to any of its participating members) 
amounts approaching the requirements 
of the agency budgets. 

WSSF submitted a budget of $517,- 
000 tor 1944-45; was informed that this 
amount must be cut more than 50 per 
cent—at a time when the needs ot world 
student relief are rapidly increasing. 
Moreover, WSSF has its own special- 
ized college constituency ultimately re- 
sponsible for providing war relief tor 
students. 

WSSF now launches its independent 
appeal once again, with the burden 
squarely on American student should- 
ers, confident that they will respond to 
this appeal as magnificently as they 
have in the past. It is clearer than ever 
before that if this job is to be done at 
all, students must do it. 


$500,000 is the goal for 1944-45. 


What this means for your college 
campaign: 

1. Launch your drive in terms of 
world student relief. 

2. Make it a part of your college 
chest (we strongly recommend this!) or 
a separate WSSF drive. 

3. Send money to WSSF, 8 West 
goth Street, New York 18, N. Y., not 
through the Community War Fund. 
WSSF 
Handbook tor 1944-45 (ready Septem- 
ber 1) and other new WSSF literature. 


once for the 


4. Write at 


5: WSSF traveling secretaries will be 
seeing you in the fall. Write us for 
information about their visits, or for 
help in getting other speakers for you. 
& The need for that $500,000 1s des- 
perate. American students, get under 
the load! 

W.R. 
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(What Do Members of Christian 
Believe in 


ssoctations 


Tan they come from many backgrounds and all denominations, all members of Student Christian Associations cannot make 

one statement of faith. But there is a core of religious truth around which our Movement is united. Che Planning Committes 

for the meeting of the CNational Intercollegiate Christian Council asked the staff to draft a statement of faith, drawing upon thy 

statements of previous meetings of CNICC. he following “affirmations of Christian faith generally accepted by members of 
Student Christian Associations” was adopted by the CONICC at its July 1944 meeting: 


Affirmations of Christian Faith 


@ To God alone we owe supreme loyalty and 
devotion. It is only when we give ourselves 
unreservedly to doing His will that we attain 
our full stature as human beings. 


@ God is the Creator of our orderly universe 
and works through His laws in fulfilling His 
purpose in human history and in the lives of 
individuals. 


( Despite the constant setbacks in finding 
God's way for our lives, we know that it 1s 
discoverable. When we glimpse the creative, 
harmonious relationship possible with God and 
our fellows, we know Him to be our Father 
and they our brothers, in a deeply personal 
and intimate way. 


( The quality and not the length of one’s 
life is what is important. We face the threat 
of death which hovers over every human be- 
ing with the knowledge that persons are 
permanently valuable because they are children 
of God, that their worth comes from God and 
is sustained by Him, beyond the span of indi- 
vidual, physical life. 


( God revealed in Jesus is the foundation of 
our faith. The revelation of God which is in 
all of life is consummated in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Jesus’ understanding of man’s true relation to 
God, as expressed in His life, His teaching, 
and in His unswerving devotion to God, even 
to the Cross, is the basis of our knowledge of 
God’s will. The Christ of faith is the living 
God at work in human life, whom we appre- 
hend as revealed in Jesus of Nazareth. In 
Jesus Christ we see God as the Father of all 
men who reconciles the world to Himself 
through His suffering and forgiving love. 


€ The Church is the unity of fellow Chris- 
tians, transcending all boundaries of conflict. 
It is the privilege and responsibility of Chris- 
tians to work on one’s individual church to- 
ward the realization of the world community 
of Christians in the church. 


€ The Bible gives us the most complete 
record of God’s and man’s search for each 
other. Prayerful study of it 1s one of the most 
direct ways of discovering His way for us. 
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( Man is made in the image of God, yet is 
continually tempted to use his human freedom 
to set up objects of lesser loyalty that take the 
place of God. He is a finite creature who 
tends often to set up his own limited perspec- 
tives as infinite and to claim God's sanction 
for his own partial efforts. Christianity’s real- 
istic view of human nature, recognizing the 
constant tension between what man is and 
what he might be, avoids both sentimentality 
and cynicism. 


C All men are equally valuable in the sight 
of God. Their abilities and achievements differ, 
but God intends that the potentialities of every 
person be developed as far as is possible, in 
keeping with the good of the community. To 
thwart the growth of any person, and there- 
fore that of the community, is an affront to 
God. 


( Because of his self-centeredness and weak- 
ness and because of the un-Christian organ- 
ization of society, man continually fails to 
work with God according to His purposes. 
Christian faith impels us to follow Him in our 
personal lives and to establish community prac- 
tices in accordance with His way for men. It is 
our consuming desire to achieve a society in 
which the maximum opportunity for freedom 
in fellowship will be realized. Such a society 
would provide for each individual and fam- 
ily the economic essentials for adequate food, 
decent homes, medical care, equal educational 
opportunities and leisure for personal growth. 
Its government would derive from the consent 
of the governed. It would recognize no bar- 
riers of race, creed, or color. 


( The Kingdom of God, in which His will 
governs the total life of man, sets the direction 
toward which Christians work in developing 
the good society. ... Although the Kingdom of 
God always lies beyond the possibility of 
achievement, it is the responsibility of Chris- 
tians to utilize every opportunity to bring the 
practice of our common life under the domina- 
tion of God’s way. Among the channels which 
Christians use in fulfilling His purpose in so- 
ciety are personal relationships, the home, the 
Church, community agencies, labor organiza- 
tions, political action, and their vocations. 


( The war is the climax of evil which ge 
sults from materialism, selfishness, and imades 
quate international government. We are ip 
volved in the common guilt and tragedy @ 
war. Some of us feel we cannot participate jf 
it because it denies our Christian beliefs. Othep 
feel that we must participate directly or im 
directly in military efforts to combat the forces 
which claim to be new faiths for men denying 
the universal and eternal values of Christian 
faith. Either position involves a choice ig 
which evil cannot be avoided for both resul 
in suffering and loss of life for many people, 


ARE A Christian Movement. Our 
ligious insights and assumptions are the hep 
itage of the Hebrew-Christian tradition, AB 
though the main stream of our thought 
Protestant, our membership includes persons Ofm 
the Jewish and Catholic faiths who wish @ 
join in our program of worship, study, ang 
action. 


together as we do from a grea 
variety of religious backgrounds, there will B 
diversity in our beliefs. We regard the com 
stant tension within the Movement to dif 
cover unity in diversity as one of our greatest 
strengths. The heritage of many faiths amg 
denominations provides a rich store of religs 
ious resources. 


who make few or no Christal 
affirmations but who are in accord with t 
purposes of the Movement are welcomed int 
our fellowship. Participation in the Movemem 
leads many into religious faith. At the heat 
of the Movement locally, regionally, and a 
tionally, must be a strong fellowship of st 
dents and faculty members of deep Christal 
conviction. 


Student Christian Associations are 
Movement within the total fellowship of &@ 
Church, yet organizationally separate from & 
It is our responsibility to pioneer into Oe® 
areas of thought and action for the Chur | 
and to help train professional and lay leademil 
who will take their places in it. q 
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